RALPH    RASHLEIGH
Counsel for the Crown, after an eloquent exordium,, in which
he dwelt at great length upon the many daring depredations
recently committed under cover of the night upon the pro-
perties of the peaceful and well-disposed inhabitants of the
town, proceeded to give a sketch of the case in question, as
he had been informed it would be proved in evidence, and he
wound up by reverting to the skilful and adroit manner in
which the robbery had been perpetrated, at the same time
charitably requesting the jurymen to dismiss all prejudices
from their minds and try the case solely by the statement of
the witnesses. Nevertheless, he gave it as his private opinion
that the prisoner at the bar was a scoundrel of the deepest
dye, steeped in crime to the very lips. The evidence of Mr.
Shortland's butler was now taken; he swore that having
obtained his master's permission to pay a visit to a sick friend
for a day or two, he had collected the whole of the plate
under his care and safely locked the articles in the pantry on
the night in question. A female servant next deposed to
finding the pantry locked up, but all its valuable contents
missing, on the following morning, and the approver then
completed the whole case by giving a clear and detailed story
of the manner in which the prisoner and himself had actually
committed the crime in question. His evidence was sus-
tained by that of the hackney coachman, who had also
been admitted to give testimony on the part of the Crown,
and though Rashleigh's counsel most cunningly cross-ques-
tioned both these witnesses, and elicited from Jenkins in
particular the admission that he had been a thief from his
earliest youth, and of his having been actively engaged in the
commission of every species of crime during a period of
twenty-five years, yet the damning fact of the want of any
regular or honest mode of livelihood on the part of Rash-
leigh rendered all efforts abortive, and after a brief pause the
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